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‘BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE RNUWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.”—Cowper, 
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MR. GRAY’S VISIT, 


LAURA LOFT. her father nor her mother, nor anything on earth 
A TALE OF WOMAN’s RIGHTS. but herself; yet natural instinct pleaded for suffering 
parents, and the reproof of her uncle had roused her 
to shame, though not to repentance. 

Laura had not written to Hurley since she left, 
so had entirely cut off all connection with home ; yet 
, she reproached her parents with having deserted her 
Im Be 4 

eanageseg- Laura. . and assumed the tone of the injured where she was 

ura, in the meantime, was more affected than she | acting so injuriously. 


ad shown herself to be. She had never really loved | But there was a new emotion stirring within her 
No. 1131. —avevsr 30, 1973 


P ageag XI.—MR. GRAY’S OPINIONS ‘* NOT DIGESTIBLE.” 

ja to their word, Mr. and Mrs. Peckchaff started 
¥: afternoon for Hurley, determined to do their best 
4g some force to bear on the impenetrable, 
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now, one that mastered all. Scenes of her past life 
floated before her, conjured up by her uncle’s unspar- 
ing faithfulness; but in the most vivid of them one 
figure arose, unbidden, but inevitable— Charles 
Leporel. Why did she think of him? He was 
not of one mind with her. He was among those who 
were banding to keep her sex under their iron yoke ; 
and then, again, though there had becn moments 
when she believed herself not indifferent to him, 
there had been also indications of his admiration 
being slight and uncertain. That sitting, the invita- 
tion to which had given her so much gratification, 
had ended in something very like mortification ; and, 
again, he was certainly poor, from what Clara had 
told her; his profession was all he had to depend on, 
and though he was sure to attain eminence, as yet 
he was only toiling up the hill, and he had Clara 
to support, for her husband, who had taken her 
portionless, had left her penniless. Therefore, why 
should she think about him? Averse to her strongest 
opinions and principles, indifferent to her (she was 
quite sure of that—quite sure, she repeated in her 
heart, but at each repetition her heart answered ‘“‘ No, 
no!’’), and he was poor—why, then, should she allow 
him for one moment to rest in her memory? Why? 
As she asked herself the question the image of 
Charles Leporel irresistibly arose, as he laid his 
hand on Clara with that loving smile, and she was 
compelled to rouse herself from meditation and silence 
and take refuge in employment, 

Lady Mildwater had lett her enough of this ; papers 
to examine, letters to answer and letters to write; 
in fact, a very considerable secretaryship. Sho 


opened paper after paper, tried hard to get into the 
subject, but had done ver 


little to her satisfaction 
when her watch warned her that the hour for 
‘sitting’ had arrived, This hour she now dreaded 
as much as she had before delighted in its anticipa- 
tion ; but her pride came to her rescue. ‘Is he not 
indifferent to me? He is. Is he not one of the 
tyrants? He is. Is he not poor? He is. Altogether 
out of my horizon. I will show him to-day that I 
am indifferent to him (a misgiving had troubled her 
that she had betrayed a different state of things), 
that I abhor tyrants, and that I have no wish ta be 
hindered in my work by the trammels of poverty!” 
So, cased in steel, she made preparations for this 
sitting, which she determined should be her last, and 
forcibly shutting the inmost door of her heart that 
she might not hear the yoice of truth pleading there, 
she went towards the artist’s house. She had looked 
over Aline’s drawing, and was ready with a report 
of her enthusiasm and determination to rise in the 
art, and wore a mask of serenity, and even of 
gladness, as she met Clara in the drawing-room. 

“‘ Charles is engaged now,” said the young widow ; 
“but I think if I tell him you are here, gratitude as 
well as politeness will make him discard his visitor.” 

Poor Laura! The very air of the house had begun 
to melt down the steel, and she trembled when the 
door opened, and Charles Leporel, accompanied by 
an elderly gentleman, entered. 

“Miss Loft!” said Charles; “how good of you 
tocome! Allow me to introduce you to Mr. Gray, 
who is very glad to have an opportunity of thanking 
you for your benevolence to Miss Beverley.” 

These words, spoken with a beaming smile, finished 
the work, and all Laura’s armour was gone. 

Mr. Gray looked at her with his penetrating eyes, 
and bowed; he did not seem so glad of the interview 





as Charles described him to be, and evidently had 
business in mind more than gratitude. 

With very little circumlocution he asked her how 
Aline was going on, whether she thought there was 
any promise of her being able to turn to account the 
advantages he understood she now possessed. Laura, 
gathering up all her self-command, replied favour- 
ably, and spoke of her zeal for art and her delight 
in Clara’s teaching. 

‘The worst of that line of employment is, that it 
opens the door to so much thought on things out of 
a woman’s beat of life and duty,” said the lawyer. 

Laura coloured, and Clara hastened to reply that 
she hoped he would admit it was a most honourable 
pursuit, and ono which, successfully followed, would 
probably, in time, enable her to help at least to 
support her mother. 

‘‘Shame she should want it—great shame!” said 
the lawyer. ‘‘ But I did not come to grumble ; Ihave 
been at work ever since I saw you” (looking at Clara), 
‘trying to find what can be done with them all, and 
I have discovered that there is an uncle of Mrs. 
Beverley’s in Canada, a very rich man (who, perhaps, 
won’t thank me for finding him out), and I think it 
might be managed, if he will help them there, to let 
the whole family emigrate. He has no wife and no 
children, and can’t do better with his money—so Mrs. 
Beverley would think; whether he may think s0 is 
another business. But I should like to know some- 
thing of their present habits, and how they would 
like the prospect, and whether they have any promise 
in them of putting the shoulder to the wheel, and 
not turning out a dead weight on the old man when 
they got there.” 

‘* Will you go and seethem? That will be the best 
way to find out,”’ said Clara. 

‘Yes, it would. But I confess I don’t want to see 
Mrs. Beverley ; not that I am angry with her, but— 
I don’t like her; she is a mass of selfishness, and 

or Beverley had the worst of it, if he did spend all 

er money.” 

‘‘She would have been better if she had been 
differently educated,”’ said Clara, smiling. 

“Ay; if you had taught her from your good 
school-book, the Bible—but we have had all that 
over, no time now for that. No; I thought if I could 
get at my friend who ‘doesn’t eat cheese, because 
she can’t digest it,’ I might get at the truth.” 

“It would be in a very roundabout way,” said 
Clara, laughing. ‘‘ Mr. Gray is talking of Mrs. Batts, 
Miss Loft.” 

Laura smiled, and said she feared her description 
would be too mystified to be useful. 

“Oh, I can bring her to book if I can get at her,” 
said the lawyer. 

‘Then you will soon have an opportunity, for she 
was at my lodgings when I left, and I begged her to 
leave some books and papers here for me as she 
passed to her home,” said Laura. 

‘There she is!” said Clara, as the area bell rang. 
She was right. Mrs. Batts, quite abashed at her 
sudden introduction to so many strange gentlefolks, 
as they seemed at first, came curtseying and crimson- 
ing into the room. 

“Well, you remember me?” said the lawyer; “how 
are your lodgers ?” 

‘‘ Lodgers, sir? yes, sir. Well, sir; to say well, Mrs. 
Beverley is not well, being as she’ve got nothink to 
do, she’ve got so much time to think about it, sit; 
that’s where it is.” 
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‘No doubt, to think about what? ‘nothink? 
asked the lawyer. 

Mrs. Batts was pores, and floundered into 
very wonderful explanatory confusion. 


The lawyer cut her short, and inquired about the 
children, if they seemed lively and inclined to be 


jndustrious. 


«Well, sir, the most I know about is Miss Aline 
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” | struggle through all her efforts, sounded hollow, “your 


friend is eccentrie, or perhaps a little crazed; is it so?” 
a Clara could not say he was crazed. “He is eccen- 
tric, but most excellent and benevolent,” she added. 
Charles, who had escorted Mr. Gray to the door, 
now returned and inquired, without reference to the 
late conversation, if Miss Loft were disposed to sit. 
‘The very unceremonious verdict passed on mo 


(as I never soes only by a hodd chance), her as tho | and my conduct by that strange old man, makes me 


kind lady have took to, sir; that lady as has left her 
home and father and mother and all, and them very 


doubt if you will consider me worthy of personating 
your heroine,” said Laura, playing with the letter 


ill, and wants her so bad for the little boy ; and all | still in her hand. 


for the best of wishes to do good.” Here she nodded 


reverentially towards Laura. 


The lawyer looked severe, and turned to Laura 


as if he said, ‘‘Is this true?” 


‘“‘Certainly ; I count no sacrifice too great where 


He replied gravely—‘‘ Mr. Gray is called ‘a stone 
wrapped in parchment;’ but I heard one who is well 
acquainted with his worth, say lately that,‘ if so, the 
stone is a precious stone.’ ” 

Laura smiled with so unpleasant a smile that 


duty calls for it,”’ she replied, never less pleased with | Charles thought she looked downright ugly. 


praise than at the present moment. 
Mr. Gray knit his brow and said to Clara, ‘‘ Wha 
say you?” 


Clara, who till then had not been aware of Miss 


‘You will like to read your letter,” said Clara, 
t | who felt a strong misgiving that the sitting would 

not come off that morning; and to give a turn to tho 
conversation whilo Laura was engaged with her 


Loft’s true position, appeared, as in truth she was, | letter, began to talk to her brother about Mr. Gray’s 
shocked and amazed, and said she thought there | plan for the Beverleys. 


must be some mistake. 


They were in the window speaking in a low tone, 


“Why a mistake?” said Laura, pale now with | when a short sharp cry from Laura aroused them. 


vexation. 


They turned towards her; she was deadly pale, and 


“T was not aware that you were giving up home | the letter was still in her hands. 


and your father and mother to—to—” 


‘Can I be driven to my lodgings? and can Myrtlo 


“Look after other people’s duties,” said the lawyer, | be sentto me? I must see her—I must immediately 
cutting short Clara now with an abruptness that | go—I must—” 

overpowered his usual courtesy. ‘‘Confusion! all is| She spoke so incoherently that Clara looked dubi- 
confusion in these days; chaos is coming. Well, I’ll | ously at Charles, who said— 

do my duty and go—though I’ve no taste for it—and ‘‘She has had some bad news; sho spoko of it 
see these — ; for I see my friend here has left her | when last here. Attend to her. I will go and fetch 


powers 0 


have hear 
the world calls highly educated ; you know, therefore, 


information in her ‘chuck up.’ Good-by, | Myrtle.” 
ma’am,”’ shaking hands with Clara; ‘ good-by, Mr. 
Leporel ; goon morning, madam,” to Laura; “I 


The kind concern which Mr. Leporel showed reached 
Laura even in her bewilderment, and brought tears 


from your friénds here that you are what | into eyes to which they were strangers. She still held 


the letter, but made no allusion to its contents. Clara 


that we are told of the ancient heathen that they had | stood by her in silence, and not a word was uttered 
watchers before the gates of Elysium, with scales in | by either till the latter, observing the parcel of books 


which to weigh the good and evil of men during life, 


and paper which Mrs. Batts had brought, read aloud 


and so to admit them to bliss or cast them down to | the address mechanically—‘ For Lady Mildwater.” 
misery as the scale of good or evil showed the best | ‘‘ Lady Mildwater is in this neighbourhood; she i 
weight. Now, take my word for it: if you were to | presiding at a meeting at Miss Bold’s, Shall I send 


put in the good scale your work for the Beverleys, 
and in the other your father’s stockings that want 
your mending, you would come badly off.—Now, my 
friend, lead on, for I forget the way to your house, 
though (as you would say) it’s my own; and may 
all the people who are turning the world upside down 
be forced to eat cheese till they are martyrs to ‘ indi- 
gestion,’ and so are brought to repentance and com- 
mon sense !”? : 

“Tf you please, sir,” said Mrs. Batts, who took the 
wish for a solemn delivery of sentiment, from the 
serious tone and aspect of the speaker, and was much 
impressed with it, though she could not tell in what 
direction, ‘I’ve got a letter as comed by post for 
Miss Loft directly she left.” 

So saying she produced from her pocket a letter, 
and presented it to Laura, who received it with ap- 
parent calmness, though she was so much excited by 
the lawyer’s temerity that she could scarcely command 
herself. It was from Hurley, and in her uncle’s 
handwriting. 

“Your friend,” she said, when the lawyer and his 
guide were gone, with some difficulty forming her 
voice to measured sounds, which, with the internal 


these things to her?’”’ she asked. 

Laura looked at the packet with a troubled air, 
and said— 

“Will you deliver it to her—and tell her—my 
mission is overmy work is done? What can I do 
with Aline ?” 

‘‘Tf her mother and sisters go to their uncle, she, 
who is by far the most energetic of all, will of course 
go with them,” said Clara, not noticing the tragical 
announcement of “a mission and work” being 
suddenly cut short, lest she should at all seem to 
intrude curiously into the cause of her companion’s 
trouble. 

The suggestion of the emigration seemed to relieve 
Laura, but she continued to sigh heavily, and seemed 
so absorbed in the contents of the letter that Clara 
stood at the window watching anxiously for Myrtle’s 
carriage. She saw a tall thin gentleman crossing the 
street and advancing rapidly to the house. 

‘‘Here is poor Mr. Mildwater!” she exclaimed. 
‘“‘T dare say, finding you are here, he has come for 
these,” and she took up the parcel to provent his 
being brought into the drawing-room, and stood on 
the stairs ready to usher him into another room. 


Mu 2 
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“Ah!” he exclaimed, ‘‘I am very much obliged ; 
Lady Mildwater wants these ; they were to have been 
left fur her at Miss Bold’s, and she sent me to Miss 
Loft’s lodgings for them, and they told me she was 
here.” 

“Just what I thought; but are you at the meet- 
ing, Mr. Mildwater?” 

‘Yes, I confess am. But Lady Augusta and I 
are not of the same opinion on this matter, which is 
quite political. It is very awkward ; division is very 
bad in a family.”” He looked much troubled, as if he 
craved Clara’s sympathy. 

‘“‘But I think, Mr. Mildwater, as you havo so 
openly asserted your views, you cannot be expected 
to depart from what you have pledged yourself to 
do,” she said, with an air of kind expostulation. 
‘‘ Lady Mildwater will not expect—” 

“Oh!” he cried, confidentially, ‘‘ Lady Mildwater 
says she will not interfere with me, though I vote for 
Mr. Standard; but she wishes me to hear what is 
said at the meeting, that I may be delivered from 
what she calls prejudice, and so vote for Mr. 
Goalong.” 

‘‘ Very liberal of her,” said Clara, smiling. 

‘“‘Oh, very!’’ said the innocent man; “but be- 
tween you and me, I wish you would come to the 


“Me, sir?” exclaimed Mrs. Batts. ‘Oh, sir, 
nothink should make me set foot on the water. I 
remember poor Batts was used to say it was worse 
than dying twice over to be in a ship, which was the 
reason as he run away from it when he was a boy.” 

‘‘Ran away from his ship ?” 

“Tt wasn’t no ship of his’n, sir, but one as he was 
put to; and the very thought of it would make him 
shiver to the end of his days. ‘Sally,’ he was used to 
say, ‘I’d never send my worst enemy over the 
sea.’ ”? 

‘Well, this is the house. Go in and tell the lady 
that Mr. Gray is here,” said the lawyer, with the 
look of a patient in prospect of a most unpleasant 
dose of medicine, or as Batts might have looked in 
contemplation of a berth in a ship. 

‘‘Sir, I’m very sorry to say as Mrs. Beverley is 
not at home,’ said Mrs. Batts; ‘‘ which is to say, 
that was what I was to tell you.” 

‘‘Oh! she told you to say that?” 

‘‘ Yes, sir,” said Mrs. Batts, who would not deliver 
the untruth except in the form of a message of which 
she was irresponsible. 

Mr. Gray was in his heart glad—very glad. Ho 
had done his duty and conquered his repugnance so 
far as to make the call. If she would not profit by 





meetings sometimes; I think, you know (quite be- 
tween ourselves), liberality may be pushed a little; 
now you are more moderate, and more—more—” 
Here ‘he stopped for want of words, and Clara asked 
how the baby was. 
‘‘Oh, better, but wants a great deal of care; and 
~ Lady Mildwater being so much out—ahem !—so de- 
voted to the cause, I hardly know how to manage 
him; and our servants will go out and attend meet- 
ings and won’t mind me, and really sometimes I get 
quite into a wilderness. But, dear me! I must run 
with these papers, Lady Mildwater will be waiting, 
and I want, after I have been long enough at the 
meeting, to make haste home to look after things. 
Cook gave me warning this morning because Lady 
Mildwater was very angry with her for wearing one of 
her dresses at a party; and only think what it’s come 
to. She had the insolence to say that there was no 
more harm in her putting on her misiss’s things, 
than in missis putting on her master’s! Shocking! 
wasn’t it? But, dear me, I must run. Good-by, I 
wish you would look in sometimes and see the baby. 
Good-by. You don’t know of a cook, do you?” And 
away he scudded, like a vessel in full sail, and Clara 
returned to the drawing-room to find Laura still in 
the sume attitude. ‘She wouldn’t make a bad 
Niobe,” she thought, as she glanced at her on her 
way to the window. Her head and form were clas- 
sical, but there was so little true feeling in her ex- 
pression. She looked so much as if her sorrow was 
selfish, and seemed so entirely absorbed in it, that 
she felt no drawing towards an attempt to share it 
with her ty sympathy. 


‘You like your house?” said Mr. Gray to his 
companion, as they walked towards it. 

** Yes, sir, and fit for a palace it is, as my poor 
aunt was used to say of her cottage, being it was so 
clean, only very draughty, and the roof ‘bad,” said 
Mrs. Batts. 


“Then you will be sorry to leave it?” said the 
“You wouldn’t like, I suppose, to sail 


lawyer. 


across the soa aud go to another country with these 
people?” 


it, the fault was hers, not his. He was turning from 
| the door when little Myra peeped from behind Mrs. 
| Batts, and looked at him with so inquiring a face 
| that, although not particularly fond of children, he 
| stooped down and held out his hand to her. She 
| accepted it with an arch smile, and said, in a confi- 
| dential tone, ‘‘Come in, mamma is crying.” 

“She says she is not at home,” he answered, 
stroking the little face. 

‘‘Oh, but she is, but she is crying,’ said Myra, 
who gave a little shrug and sigh, and seemed alto- 
gether to feel that it was ‘dull work” in the 
parlour. 

Mr. Gray hesitated. Should he go in? Myra, who 
quite approved of him and thought he would be a 
great advantage in the present state of things, urged 
him strongly and laid hold of his stick. But he could 
not master his dislike just then. Laying a half-crown 
in her hand to buy a new doll, he told her to tell her 
mother he hoped he had some good news for her, and 
would pay her a visit soon, and hoped she would be 
able to see him. 

Myra ran joyfully into the parlour to show her 
half-crown, no common prize in those altered days, 
and to announce the coming visit. The sound of the 
words ‘‘ good news”? a little revived Mrs. Beverley; 
but such a fear had she of her deeply-offended friend, 
that she felt the news must be very good indeed that 
would reconcile her to a meeting with him. 


’ 


DR. JAMES PRESCOTT JOULE, F.RS., 
PRESIDENT OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


te JOULE, of Manchester, in succession to Dr. 
Carpenter, has been elected to preside over the 
meeting of the British Association to be held during 
the next month at Bradford. Although to the 
general public this gentleman is perhaps but slightly 
known, his election as president indicates the high 
position he holds in the scientific world. His suc- 
cessful determination of the law of the mechanical 
equivalent of heat, known as “ Joule’s Equivalent,’ 
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gave him at an early stage of his investigations a 
first place among the discoverers of the age. 

Dr. Joule has devoted himself entirely to original 
research. Unlike a number of his eminent scientific 
contemporaries, he has written no popular treatises, 
nor indeed published any separate works on the sub- 
jects of his various inquiries. His efforts in this 
direction, so far as we are aware, have been limited 
to occasional lectures to Manchester audiences. 

James Prescott Joule was born in New Bailey 
Street, Salford, on Christmas Eve, 1818, and was 
privately educated at home. Having early shown 
a turn for scientific studies, it was his good fortune 
to become a pupil, at the age of fifteen, of the cele- 
brated Dr. John Dalton, the author of the Atomic 
theory. Dr. Dalton in his twenty-third year, we 
may mention, arrived in Manchester to become Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in the 
New College in Moseley Street, and on the removal of 
that institution to York he became a private teacher 
of the same subjects, occupying for the purposes of 
study and instruction the lower rooms of the Literary 
and Philosophical Society in George Street. It was 
here that Mr. Joule, under Dalton, was initiated into 
mathematical studies, and first learned to question 
nature by way of experiment. 

The late Principal James D. Forbes, we may in 
passing remark, then a young man and unknown to 
fame, but whose after researches on radiant heat 
and glacier motion gave him the status of a dis- 
coverer, was at Manchester in 1831, and visited 
Dalton in his class-rooms. ‘The most extraordinary 
man I met,’’ he says in reference to this visit, ‘‘is 
John Dalton, whose name is better known in almost 
any country of Europe than his own, and in any 
town than in Manchester. He is generally styled by 
continental writers the Father of Modern Chemistry, 
and is one of the eight Associates of the Institute. 
Yet this man, between sixty and seventy, is earning, 
as I had a peculiar satisfaction in seeing with my 
own eyes, a penurious existence by teaching boys 
the elements of mathematics, with which he is so 
totally occupied that he can hardly snatch a moment 
for the prosecution of discoveries which have already 
put his name on a level with the courtly and courted 
Davy. But the remarkable thing is that this simple 
and firm-minded man preserves all the original 
simplicity and equanimity of his mind, and calmly 
leaves his fame, like Bacon, to other nations and 
future ages.” It was under this teacher of European 
reputation that young Joule was trained to scientific 
thought ; and had Forbes visited Dalton two years 
later, he might have seen in the class-room one 
destined, like himself, to become a corresponding 
member of the Institute of France, and a great ex- 
perimental philosopher. 

The Literary and Scientific Society of Manchester 
was founded in 1781, and numbered among its 
original members Dr. Priestley, Dr. Erasmus Darwin, 
Bishop Porteous, and Dr. Currie, the biographer of 
Burns. Dr. Dalton was first secretary, then vice- 
president, and afterwards president of this society ; 
and Dr. Joule, who was elected a member in 1842, 
has also occupied each of these posts, and has made 
not a few valuable communications to the Memoirs 
of the Society. At the meeting of the British 
Association at Manchester in 1842, Dr. Dalton was 
termed by the president ‘‘the father of science in 
Manchester,” and the lustre which his scientific dis- 

coveries have shed upon the great industrial metro- 
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= has been worthily maintained by the successful 
abours of his eminent pupil. ; 

The first published paper of Mr. Joule of which we 
have any trace appeared in Sturgeon’s “ Annals of 
Electricity.” It is entitled, “A Description of an 
Electro-Magnetic Engine,” and presents him to us 
in the character of an inventor at an early age. 
To that publication Mr. Joule made several other 
contributions on electro-magnetic subjects. Looked 
at in the light of their author’s subsequent eminence, 
and as opening up the path of discovery, some of 
these papers have a peculiar interest. 

The idea of using electricity as a motive power was 
at that time a favourite one among scientific men ; 
and young Joule was working in his fresh enthusiasm 
in hope of successfully applying his improved ma- 
chine both to locomotive engines and to boats. Ina 
historical sketch of the rise and progress of electro- 
magnetic engines for propelling machinery which 
appeared about that time, Mr. Joule’s invention is 
described as exceedingly ingenious. 

We may here remark that M. Jacobi, of St. 
Petersburg, was the first who constructed an elec- 
tro-magnetic machine capable of producing conti- 
nuous movement, and it was for a long time, used in 
impelling a boat on the Neva. Sinco that time 
many other electro-motors have been constructed. 
The late Mr. Sturgeon, of Manchester, with whom 
Mr. Joule corresponded in his early inquiries, 
pumped water with an electro-magnet; Mr. David- 
son, of Aberdeen, drove a turning-lathe by the same 
power; and in 1848 Sir David Brewster sailed at the 
rate of a mile an hour in a boat thus impelled, and 
constructed by Mr. Dillwin, of Swansea. M. Jacobi 
was led to abandon his expectation of obtaining any- 
thing like a valuable power from electro-magnetism ; 
and Mr. Joule came also to the same conclusion. 

If the labours of the zealous investigator did not 
result in the superseding of steam as a motive power 
by electricity, his genius had, however, led him to de- 
vise ‘‘ an electro-magnet on an entirely new principle.”’ 
And here we may mention that to stimulate expo- 
rimental inquiry in electricity and magnetism, the 
editor of the ‘‘ Annals of Electricity” offered prizes 
to successful experimenters on certain subjects; and 
to our young philosopher a prize was awarded with 
these words of commendation: ‘‘ Mr. Joule is one of 
those indefatigable and now well-disciplined experi- 
mentalists whose first essays in experimental scienco 
these ‘Annals’ have the honour of recording. His 
inquiries have been directed principally to the de- 
partment of electro-magnetics, in which he has been 
particularly successful.” . 

Having dismissed the consideration of electro- 
magnetic forces as applied to the movement of 
machines, from the hopelessness of reaching any 
valuable economical conclusions, Mr. Joule continued 
his researches on the laws which govern the lifting 
and sustaining power of the electro-magnet. Karly 
in 1841, then in his twenty-second year, he gave, in 
the form of a lecture, in the Royal Victoria Gallery, 
Manchester, the result of his experiments on a new 
class of magnetic forces, with a preliminary statement 
of what had been done by M. Jacobi and himself in the 
way of applying magnetism as a motive power. — 

It was about 1840 that Mr. Joule more especially 
turned his attention to the subject of heat. A com- 
munication was mado by him to the Proceedings of 
the Royal Society in that year, in which ho stated 


| his discovery of the law of the heat evolved by vo'taic 
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electricity. In this paper he established relations 
between heat and chemical affinity—a paper which, 
as high scientific authorities have acknowledged, 
contains the germ of the subsequent vast develop- 
ments of dynamical science as applied to chemical 
action. It will throw light on the character of Joule’s 
labours on the dynamics of heat, if we refer to the 
state of scientific opinion as to the nature of heat 
prevailing up to about the time he began his experi- 
ments. 

t was generally held that heat was a subtile 
matter or material agent diffused throughout 
bodies. Such, indeed, is the view of the writer of 
the article ‘‘ Heat,’’ in the latest edition of the 
“ Encyclopedia Britannica.” The idea had, however, 
occurred to inquiring minds long prior, that heat was 
not of the nature of a substance, but a mode of 
motion. Bacon, in the Second Book of the ‘*‘ Novum 
Organum,” had described heat as motion; and Locke 
had also expressed himself somewhat to the same 
effect. It was, however, reserved for Count Rumford 
~to make the first experiments in favour of that view. 
Whiie engaged in boring cannon at Munich he was 
so forcibly struck by the large amount of heat deve- 
loped in the process, that he was induced to devise 
an apparatus for the special examination of the 
generation of heat by friction. Water was placed in 
a box surrounding an iron cylinder turned by horse 
power. At the end of two hours and twenty minutes 
of work the water actually boiled. Rumford de- 
scribes the surprise and astonishment expressed in 
the countenances of the bystanders, and relates his 
own childish pleasure at the boiling of water without 
a fire. Opposed to the scientific opinion of the time 
as the idea was, Rumford could not, after such a 
result, conceive of heat but as motion; and he even 
made an estimate of the quantity of mechanical force 
required to produce a certain amount of heat. 

At the end of last century Davy, by the simple 
process of rubbing two pieces of ice together in a 
temperature below freezing point, melted the ice, and 
thus confirmed Rumford’s view. ‘‘The immediate 
cause of the phenomena of heat,” writes Davy, in 
1812, ‘‘is motion, and the laws of its communication 
are precisely the same as the laws of the communi- 
cation of motion.” The views of Rumford and Davy 
were, however, not adopted by men of science. 

The first noteworthy advance towards the estab- 
lishment of the mechanical theory of heat was made 
by M. Séguin, in 1839; and Jules Robert Mayer, a 
physician of Heilbronn, in Germany, in a paper 
published in 1842, more distinctly stated what had 
previously been advanced by Séguin, and gave also 
the hypothesis that heat evolved in compressing an 
elastic fluid is exactly equivalent to the compressing 
force. To Mayer belongs the merit of having grasped 
somewhat more firmly than preceding inquirers the 
true or dynamical theory of heat; yet the conclusion 
he reached, unsupported as it was by experimental 
fact, had not scientific value, and was uot entitled to 
be received as an addition to positive knowledge. 

Mr. Joule, independently of the German physician, 
and working in quite another line, established, as 
we have said, relations between heat and chemical 
affinity in 1840; and some two years later he ap- 
plied the dynamical theory to steam engines, to 
electro-magnetic engines, to vital processes, and to 
chemistry. His paper on the “Electric Origin of 


Heat” was a first communication, in 1842, to the 
at Manchester,— 


meeting of the British As-octation 


the last meeting, by the way, at which Dalton ap- 
peared; and on the 2ist August, 1843, a circum- 
stance which requires special mention, he communi- 
cated a second paper to the Association then meeting 
at Cork, in which he describes a series of experi- 
ments on magneto-electricity executed with a view 
to determine the mechanical value of heat. Expe- 
riments with a like object on the condensation of 
air were communicated to the Association in 1844; 
and in 1845 his important paper ‘‘On the Mecha- 
nical Equivalent of Heat,” detailed the results he 
had gained from water agitated by a paddle-wheel. 
In following years the same subject was perse- 
veringly prosecuted by numerous and yet more 
accurate experiments, until his grand determination 
was finally reached. In an elaborate paper read 
before the Royal Society, 21st January, 1849, and 
published in the ‘‘ Philosophical Transactions” of 
1850, we have the results thus stated :—1st, ‘ The 
quantity of heat produced by the friction of bodies, 
whether solid or liquid, is always proportional to the 
quantity of force expended.” And 2nd, ‘The 
quantity of heat capable of increasing the tempera- 
ture of a pound of water by 1 degree Fahr. requires 
for its evolution the expenditure of a mechanical 
force required by the fall of 772 pounds through the 
space of one foot.” * 

Prior to the successful issue of Mr. Joule’s re- 
searches, the true principle of the dynamical theory 
of heat was not experimentally demonstrated. It is 
true the new idea had revealed itself to several minds 
about the same time, and a number of investigators 
had contributed in various ways to its elucidation 
and establishment; among whom, in addition to the 
names already cited, we may mention Dulong, 
Faraday, and Grove. But to Joule the honour un- 
questionably belongs of first demonstrating the law 
of mechanical equivalence between work and heat. 

For this achievement the Royal Medal of the 
Royal Society was awarded to Mr. Joule in 18652. 
The late Earl Rosse, who presented it, referred in 
terms of high appreciation to the discovery as one 
which united in itself a practical as well as a deeply 
scientific interest. 

Eight years later, when men of science had per- 
haps even more fully apprehended the value of the 
determination reached by Mr. Joule, Sir Edward 
Sabine, the President of the Royal Society, conveyed 
to the experimontalist the award of the Copley Medal 
of the society. On that occasion, Sir Edward, 
alluding to the former award, used the following 
words: ‘‘ Both awards refer to the same experiments, 
and are substantially for the same great step in 
natural philosophy. You are all aware that a great 
principle has been added to the sum of human know- 
ledge—one fruitful in consequences in a thousand 
ways, and which being accepted among undisputed 
truths, is now embodied without question alike in the 
most wide-ranging speculations and the most matter- 
of-fact practice. ‘The award of two medals for the 
same researches is an exceedingly rare proceeding 





* Dr. Tyndall gives the following explanation of the term * foot 
pounds,” used as a measure by Joule: “The quantity of heat which 
would raise one pound of water one degree in temperature, is exactly 
equal to what would be generated if a pound weight, after having fallen 
772 feet, had its moving force destroyed by collision with the earth. Con- 
versely the amount of heat necessary to raise a pound of water one 
degree would, if applied mechanically, be competent to raise a pound 
weight 772 feet high, or it would raise 772 pounds one foot high. The 
term ‘‘foot pound” expresses the lifting of one pound to the height ofa 
foot. Thus the heat required to raise the temperature of one pound of 
water one degree being taken as a standard, 772 foot pounds constitute 





what is called the mechanical equivalent of heat.” 
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jn our society, and rightly so. The council have on 
this occasion desired to mark by it, in the most 
emphatic manner, their sense of the special and 
original character and high desert of Mr. Joule’s 
discovery. No words of mine could add to the value 
of the award.” 

In a lecture delivered at the Royal Institution in 
1862, Dr. Tyndall pressed the claims of Mayer to a 
share in the honour of the discovery in a manner 
which called forth the objections of scientific men, 
particularly of Professor (now Sir William) Thomson 
and Professor Tait. The pages of the ‘ Philosophical 
Magazine ”’ of that time bear witness to the contro- 
yersy which ensued. 

It may be interesting to give the view which 
Dr. Joule himself takes of his own claims, and of 
the position occupied by Séguin and Mayer. In the 
statement of the mechanical theory of heat, Séguin, 
he holds, anticipated Mayer ; but neither in Séguin’s 
writing in 1839, nor in Mayer’s paper in 1842, was 
the theory established. 'To do this required experi- 
ment. ‘* Mayer,” he says, ‘appears to have pub- 
lished his views for the express purpose of securing 
priority. He did not wait until he had the oppor- 
tunity of supporting them by facts. My course, on 
the contrary, was to publish only such theories as I 
had established by experiments calculated to com- 
mend them to the scientific public, being well con- 
vinced of the truth of Sir John Herschel’s remark, 
that hasty generalisation is the bane of science.” 
“I therefore fearlessly assert,’’ writes Dr. Joule, in 
August, 1862, ‘‘my right to the position which has 
been generally accorded to me by my fellow-physicists 
as having been the first to give decisive proof of the 
correctness of this theory.’ 

Notwithstanding all that he has advanced on 
behalf of Mayer, Dr. Tyndall in one of his lectures 
thus speaks of the great merits of Joule: ‘It is to 
Mr. Joule, of Manchester, that we are almost wholly 
indebted for the experimental treatment of this 
subject. With his mind firmly fixed on a principle, 
and undismayed by the coolness with which his first 
labours appear to have been received, he persisted 
for years in his attempts to prove the invariability of 
the relation between heat and ordinary mechanical 
force. He placed water in a suitable vessel, agitated 
it by paddles moved by measurable forces, and deter- 
mined the elevation of temperature; he did the same 
with mercury and sperm oil. He caused discs of 
cast iron to rotate against each other, and measured 
the heat produced by their friction. He urged water 
through capillary tubes, and measured the heat thus 
generated. The results of his experiments leave no 
doubt upon the mind that under all circumstances 
the absolute amount of heat produced by a definite 
amount of mechanical force is fixed and invariable.” 
Subsequently, addressing Dr. Joule, Dr. Tyndall has 
said: ‘‘ You worked independently of Mayer, and in 
a totally different way. You brought the mechanical 
theory to the test of experiment, and in this way 
proved its truth.” 

The application of the dynamical theory of heat to 
cosmical phenomena has, in the hands of Sir William 
Thomson and other philosophers, yielded sublime 
views of the nature of solar heat, and of the consti- 
tution of the universe; but it must not be forgotten 
that Dr. Joule as early as 1847, and prior to such 
vestigations, in a popular lecture delivered in 


Manchester, explained the phenomena of shooting | 


oo - : - - oe | 
Stars, and also s‘ated that tho effect of the earth 














falling into the sun would be to increase the -tem- 
perature of that luminary. In this lecture he illus- 
trates the doctrine of the equivalency of heat to 
mechanical power by his theory of the action of 
meteoric stones on. the atmosphere. The following 
extract is full of interest :— 

‘You have no doubt frequently observed what are 
called ‘ shooting stars,’ as they appear to — from 


the dark sky of night, pursue a short and rapid 
course, burst, and are dissipated in shining frag- 


ments. From the velocity with which these bodies 
travel, there can be little doubt that they are small 
planets which in the course of their revolution round 
the sun are attracted and drawn to the earth. Re- 
flect for a moment on the consequences which would 
ensue if a hard meteoric stone were to strike the 
room in which we are assembled with a velocity sixty 
times as great as that of a cannon ball. The dire 
effects of such a collision are effectually prevented by 
the atmosphere surrounding our globe, by which the 
impact of the meteoric stone is checked, and its living 
force converted into heat, which at last becomes so 
intense as to melt the body and dissipate it in frag- 
ments too small probably to be noticed on their fall 
to the ground. Hence it is that, though multitudes 
of shooting stars appear every night, few meteoric 
stones have been found; those few corroborating the 
truth of our hypothesis by the marks of intense heat 
which they bear on their surfaces.” 

‘*T cannot,” he goes on to add, “ but be filled with 
admiration and gratitude for the wonderful provision 
thus made by the Author of Nature for the protection 
of his creatures. Were it not for the atmosphere 
which covers us with a shield, impenetrable in pro- 
portion to the violence which it is called upon to 
resist, we should be continually exposed to a bom- 
bardment of the most fatal and irresistible character. 
To say nothing of the larger stones, no ordinary 
buildings could afford shelter from the very small 
particles striking at the velocity of eighteen miles per 
second. Even dust flying at such velocity would kill 
any animal exposed to it.” 

‘‘Joule’s theory of the phenomena of shooting 
stars,” say Professors Thomson and Tait, ‘“ which 
this naturalist based on true dynamical principles, 
have afforded to subsequent writers the chief ground- 
work for their speculations on the dynamical theory 
of heat.” 

Dr. Joule has pursued several lines of inquiry con- 
jointly with other philosophers. His communication 
to the Royal Society ‘‘On the Changes of Tempera- 
ture produced by the Rarefaction and Condensation 
of Air,” in which he pointed out the dynamical cause 
of the principal phenomena, and described the expe- 
riments on which his conclusions were founded, led 
Professor Thomson, of Glasgow, to embark with Dr. 


-Joule in a series of elaborate investigations ‘‘On the 


thermal effects of fluids in motion.” ‘The first of their 
series of four papers was read before the Royal 
Society in June, 1853, the last in June, 1862. The 
whole will be found published at length in the ‘ Phi- 
losophical Transactions.” Dr. Lyon Playfair and Dr. 
Joule have also published, in the ‘‘ Memoirs of the 
Chemical Society,”’ an account of a conjoint investi- 
gation into the volumes a by bodies both in 
the solid form and when dissolved in water, and have 
obtained results of an unexpected nature as well as 
of great value. -Among other curious results they 
found that ‘‘ many salts, when dissolved in water, de 
not adil to the bulk of the water more than is due te 
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the water actually present in the salts.” They have 
further shown that ‘“‘ when salts do add to the bulk 
of the water in which they are dissolved, the increase 
of the bulk corresponds to that of a volume, or some 
multiple of a volume of water.’ The experiments of 
the investigators confirmed some of the conclusions 
previously arrived at by Dalton, and their interest 
and value lie in the direction of contributions towards 
the establishment of the Atomic theory, the absolute 
truth of which it is beyond the bounds of science to 
demonstrate. 

Dr. Joule was engaged with Dr. Scoresby in an 
inquiry on the applications of electro-magnetism, a 
subject, as we have seen, on which he zealously 
laboured while still a minor. 

From the calculations of Joule and Scoresby, it ap- 
pears that a grain of coal consumed by a steam engine 
will raise 143 lb. one foot ; while a grain of zinc con- 
sumed in a voltaic battery can raise theoretically only 
80 lb. The price of a hundredweight of coal at that 
time was estimated at 9d., and of the same quantity of 
zine at 18s., thus giving the cost of the power from 
electro-magnetism at a rate twenty-five times greater 
than the cost of steam power. 

In this connection we may state that Dr. Joule 
had arrived at the theory of the electro-magnetic 
engine in 1840; and in that year had published a 
paper in Sturgeon’s ‘ Annals” demonstrating that 
there is ‘‘no variation in economy, whatever the 
arrangement of the conducting metal, or whatever 
the size of the battery.” In a paper to the Man- 
chester Society he has recently reviewed his former 
conclusions and experiments, and placed the subject 
of work in connection with electro-magnetism in a 
clearer light than hitherto. Among successful ex- 
perimentalists in this branch of science the name of 
Dr. Joule, in virtue of his early researches, takes 
deservedly a prominent place. 

Cognate to the subject of electro machines is that 
of the air engine. It has long been suspected that 
important advantages might be derived from the 
substitution of air for steam as a prime mover of 
machinery. Air can be obtained in any quantity, and 
is safe from explosion at high temperatures. These 
reasons have induced inventors to devise engines in 
which air is the working fluid. Dr. Joule described 
one of these air engines in a paper read before 
the Royal Society in 1852; but also with the 
accompanying statement that ‘‘ experimental science 
has not yet yielded conclusions sufficiently certain 
to give confidence to the practical machinist.” 

Dr. Joule’s inventive talent was early shown in 
the construction of electro-magnetic machines and 
galvanometers. In 1863 he described to the Man- 
chester Society his new and extremely sensitive 
thermometer, which was able to detect the heat 
radiated by the moon. When the moonbeam passed 
gradually across the instrument the index was de- 
flected several degrees, first to the right and then 
to the left; thus showing that the air in the in- 
strument had been heated a few ten-thousandths of 
a degree by the influence of the rays. These ex- 
periments were lately referred to by the present Earl 
Kosse in a lecture on the same subject delivered at 
the Royal Institution. Valuable as are Dr. Joule’s 
labours in other departments of inquiry, it is on his 
researches on the dynamics of heat, and especially 
on his great experimental contribution to the estab- 
lishment of the law of the conservation of energy— 
one of the grandest generalisations of modern times— 





that his fame chiefly rests. Besides those papers in 
which he has a conjoint authorship, we may mention 
that Dr. Joule’s independent contributions to scientific 
periodicals, to the ‘‘ Philosophical Transactions,” and 
to the publications of learned societies, are very 
numercus. Many relate to original and prolonged 
investigations extending over a number of years, 
and bear witness to the incessant and persevering 
labours of his life. The subjects of some we have 
not touched upon as too technical and recondite for 
our popular notice. We have only to add that Mr. 
Joule became a Fellow of the Royal Society in 1850. 
He is a Fellow of the Chemical Society. In 1857 the 
University of Dublin conferred upon him the degree 
of Lu.D., and the same honour was bestowed by the 
University of Edinburgh in 1871. He has received 
the degree of p.c.u. at Oxford, and has been elected 
a corresponding member of the Institute of France, 
and of the Royal Academy of Sciences, Turin. The 
honour of membership of the Royal Danish Academy, 
Copenhagen, has also lately been conferred upon 
him. J. i. 





ICE HARVESTING. 


N OT many years ago ice was little used by English- 

men except for ices proper or wine cooling ; few 
thought of it as an article of home consumption. 
Our chief supply was then derived from Wenham 
Lake, in America, where ice has long been used to 
an extent never dreamed of elsewhere ; but as foreign 
customs have been adopted, and the demand has 
largely increased, other sources have been opened 
to us, and it has become a recognised article of 
English commerce. 

The Wenham Lake Ice Company of London, how- 
ever, obtain their supply from Norway, where the 
Lake Oppegaard has become Wenham Lake. Some 
30,000 to 50,000 tons are annually introduced thence 
into this country, being sold at from 30s. to 50s. 
aton. The ‘Food Journal” mentions one merchant 
whose trade thirty years ago was but 300 tons 
annually, and now reaches 600 tons per week. 

Our rough ice in England is collected in a very 
rough way, as every one knows. Very little skill is 
required, and not much capital. The ice of a pond 
is broken, the pieces are fished in from the side, and 
the cart is laden with the product. But the system 
is very different with such institutions as the Wen- 
ham Lake Company. 

Our picture represents the ice harvest on the River 
Hudson in America. That is the chief source of 
supply to the Eastern States. All parts of the stream 
are not available. As the brackish water must be 
excluded, it is necessary to begin operations several 
miles above Poughkeepsie. The scene before us 1s 
just beyond Barrytown, where the river is a mile 
and a quarter broad, and the ice is gathered when 
about a foot in thickness. In summer the country 
is smiling with fruits and flowers, and the autumnal 
tints of the Hudson are unrivalled for beauty. But 
now our illustration gives the landscape robed in 
white, with the stream quite altered in character. 
Where a few weeks before magnificent passenger 
steamers were racing at the rate of twenty miles an 
hour, the ice-plough is at work; the water has 
become a field, and the harvest time for the 1¢e 
merchant has come 
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There is no harvesting amid the anchor ice of the 
American trapper. This is often known as slush ice, 
and gathers upon the surface of eddying or rapid 
streams, and looks like a mixture of stow and ice. 
White ice would hardly suit the harvestmen, owing to 
being filled with round air cells; and yét it is by no 
means easy to melt. Rotten ice is equally rejected. 
This is a sort of metamorphic action which sets in 
when thaw is approaching. Some think the rotten- 
ness arises from minute prisms of crystals forming 
within the body of the ice. 

The ice-plough has the share made of sharp prongs 
or teeth, acting after the fashion of a saw. Before 
this instrument begins its work, another peculiarity 
is observed. In an ordinary way, the saw precedes 
the employment of the plane, as ploughing precedes 
the cutting of harvest. Now all is reversed; the 
plough is to gather in the crop, and the plane eaves 
over the surface before the saw. The rough coating, 
or snow ice, is first planed off. Then, after lines of 
direction have been traced out, the plough follows. 
It would not do to cut too deeply, and certainly not 
to turn over the furrow, because the horses have to 
draw the plough the cross way, so as to get out square 
blocks two feet or more in size. Were the saw to 
go too far, the husbandmen, teams and all, might get 
a cooling beneath. The pieces are easily separated 
afterwards. A moderate tap divides them, or strong 
poles armed with hooks detach them from each other, 
and push them along towards an open pond, whence 
they are afterwards withdrawn by way of a canal, 
and landed in the ice-house. 

Though much of the ice may be rudely thrown 
into the “well,” as it is called, a better price is got 
for cubical blocks. Great care is therefore taken to 
preserve these intact, and keep them from being 
rubbed or scratched so as to injure their sparkling 
transparency. They are gently piled up in the houses, 
with a layer of sawdust between the rows and blocks. 
The sawdust absorbs what little moisture may escape, 
and, being a good and cheap non-conductor of heat, 
prevents the warmth reaching the ice. 

In ruder times the hammer was employed to break 
the ice into sizes suitable for use. Wit has got to 
windward of strength. Acting upon the knowledge 
that ice, like every other crystallising substance, 
including the hard diamond, is divided according to 
the line of cleavage, men easily split the block. A 
sort of bradawl bores a line of holes, or a few stabs 
are | em with a sharp-pointed instrument, when 
the division is made in its own natural way. 

The ancients, who likewise preserved ice, appear 
to have made use of non-conducting substances for 
packing purposes. But those on the shores of the 
Mediterranean mostly employed snow for cogling 
their wines of summer. Plutarch says the snow was 
put into pits and covered with sods or chaff, or else 
thick, coarse woollen cloth. It was a refreshing 
comfort in the heat of Palestine, for we hear Solomon 
saying, ‘‘ As the cold of snow in the time of harvest, 
so is a faithful messenger to them that send him; 
for he refresheth the soul of his masters.” In 
Portugal, snow used to be preserved in a pit among 
sods and grass, with a top covering of straw or some 
non-conducting material. 

Ice-storehouses have usually double walls, so that 
the interstices may be filled with non-conducting 
substances. The writer in the ‘‘ Food Journal,’’ before 
referred to, mentions his visit to the ice-stores of 
Messrs. Stevenson: ‘‘The wells consist of enclosed 
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brick chambers of fifty cubic feet, with double doors, 
in thick double-brick walls, excluding all light; and 
each chamber contains a thousand tons. A steam 
lift hoists the cart-loads of ice to the top, and it is 
thenee shot down just as coals aro loaded into a 
collier.” : 

We now make use of ~ or yee in ys colonies 
for packi oses, though carrying the crystal 
lutnie thevg ‘the hot pri in rough blanketing. 
The ice-house of Hobart Town is on the side of Mount 
Wellington, 2,000 feet above the sea level and close 
to the sources of supply. In some countries the house 
has a suniy aspect to drive off the damp, which is 
more dreaded than the heat. Trees are often planted 
in the vicinity. 

The Aimetiean lakes and rivers are often frost- 
bound with severest chains when the touch of winter 
is more lightly felt in Europe: The ice region of the 
pole is our great controller of temperature. When 
the crystals gather in great force in the eastern half 
of the Arctic seas, and spread themselves in vast 
fields over the ocean southward and eastward, wo 
may safely indulge in the oe of dry weather 
and full ice-houses. But when, as at the close of 
1872, the ice was found gathering strongly on the 
western half, and leaving the eastern seas free and 
open, & mild and moist season was to be looked for. 
The ice was thrown back firmly against the coasts of 
Greenland and Labrador, and its frigid breath sealed 
the springs of summef lands in lower latitudes. 

California consumes & largeamount of ice. Formerly 
the supply came from Oregon. The opening of the 
Pacific Railway has led to ice harvests in the lakes of 
the Sierra Nevada, and this has reduced the cost to 
consumers in San Francisco down to about a half- 
penny 4 pound. 

In the hot plains of India thin ice is formed on 
certain cool nights in largo flat pans of shallow water, 
through the rapid evaporation causing such an ab- 
straction of heat from the liquid that a thin coating is 
produced, and as hastily is the ice-harvest gathered 
in. The eold may be intensified by the admixture of 
one-third of salt to the ice. The freezing mixture 
proper is of equal weights of nitrate of ammonia an 
carbonate of soda in water, a pint of water going 
to a pound of each of the others. Two parts of ice to 
three of salt of lime produce a terrible chill, making 
a good application to the gum before a tooth extrac 
tion, or to a limb before an excision. 

Our Australian cousins have any amount of ice to 
the southward, for Captain Ross passed along an ice 
barrier for nearly a thousand miles. But as a voyage 
down that way is troublesome, and no high cold laut 
exists on the continent, the colonists have to make 
their ice. This was first done by Mr. Harrison, 10 
Geelong, about twenty years ago. Ice is far mor 
cotnmonly used in Australia than in Britain. The 
Melbourne Ice Company manages to realise some 
fifteen eent. on its capital. 

It is cheaper in England to fetch ice than mako it. 
Refrigerating sn may be seen at the office of 
the Wenham Lake Company, of the Strand, or at 
Kent’s great store in Holborti. Silvers’s Norway 
Refrigerator is a capital family friend. The poor 
have now the luxury of penny ices. About two 
hundred places in London are open for their sale. 
Even halfpenny ices ate sold freely. Nor is thus 
abundance a mere matter of luxury. The use of ice 
in medicine is of great importance, and in the public 
hospitals it is now largely used, 
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LEISURE HOURS IN IRELAND. 


IX.—ACHILL ISLAND. 


E have been favoured with an account of 
Achill by a lady who spent a whole year in 
theisland. A few extracts from this journal will 
convey @ more trustworthy report of the country 
and the people than could be obtained by the pass- 
ing observation of mere tourists, few of whom re- 
main more than two or three days. There is now a 
public car daily from Westport to Dugort, the dis- 
tance being about thirty-six miles. 

Much attention was directed to Achill about five- 
and-twenty years ago, in connection with the Pro- 
testant mission established there under the super- 
intendence of the Rev. Mr. Nangle. Of this colony, 
now under a successor of Mr. Nangle, and of other 
stations, brief notice is given by our correspondent, 
but she also mentions other things not found in the 
mission reports from which many readers have de- 
rived their sole knowledge of the island and its people. 

The island is separated from the mainland by a 
narrow piece of water, Achill Sound, passengers 
crossing in a ferry boat in about five minutes. At 
low water people can drive across the strand from 
another point, but there are large floats convenient 
for taking over horses at any time, and the water is 
seldom rough. A general shop and a hotel are on 
the mainland at the Sound, and also a pretty little 
church, in connection with the Protestant mission, 
with a glebe on an adjoining hill. Most of the con- 
gregation come from the island. The mission church 
in the ‘Colony,’ to be presently described, is the 
only one on the island, but on Sunday evenings 
Protestant service is also conducted in the school- 
house of the village of Meeclaun. 

The island comprises nearly 40,000 acres, with a 
population of about 6,000. Half the island belongs 
to a resident proprietor, who has done much for the 
improvement of the place and of the people. In 
1833 a lease of land was taken by the Protestant 
mission. The station seems now to differ little from 
a regular parochial charge, as under other Protestant 
clergymen in Roman Catholic parts of Ireland. ‘The 
Colony, as it is called, is about nine miles from the 
Sound. Some people are disappointed on seeing it, 
having expected to find a little town, and it would be 
a fine site for one, but I was prepared for the place 
as it is. There are, I think, just fifteen houses, 
which form two sides of a square fronting the north 
and west. Opposite is the Mission Church, with the 
Rectory and its garden. Amongst the houses are 
the hotel and the dispensary, also the orphanage 
and the schools, which are well worth a visit. The 
square is portioned out into gardens, mostly occupied 
with vegetables. There are only a few small trees. 
A detachment of the Keel coastguard station is placed 
in the colony. Many poor settlers from various 
places live in cottages about here, and in the neigh- 
bouring villages of Dugort and Slievemore. A great 
part of the mission property extends up the moun- 
tain, which rises 2,200 feet from the sea. It is 
cultivated only a short way up. ‘There is a path by 
which one might ascend farther without much diffi- 
culty; but those who would view the Atlantic from 
its peaked summit must be prepared for work. The 
Mountain is a majestic object, especially when seen 
from its steep, sterile, seaward side. 





The beach is within ten minutes’ walk to the left 
of the settlement, and there is a beautiful strand 
about halfa mile long. At the end of this the way 
is all over rocks. There are many curious specimens 
of marine life and vegetation about here. I observed 
samphire growing on some of the rocks. It is best 
to come at low water, because of two caverns which 
cannot be entered when the tide is full. 

Excepting those specially interested in the Protes- 
tant mission work, the majority of tourists visit 
Achill only for the wild scenery. To me the people 
were the greatest show and never-failing source of 
interest. I speak of them as of other things in 
Achill from my own experience, and if I seem to 
some to use couleur de rose, I can only be thankful 
for my own good fortune. The natives of Achill are 
peculiarly warm-hearted and hospitable even for 
Trish people. Their distance from any town gives 
them a refreshing simplicity which I admired greatly. 
They struck me as being gentler in manner than the 
Trish elsewhere, yet not less fond of a bit of fun. 
Never have I seen a jig footed more merrily than by 
the russet-clad beauties of the heath. The children 
are intelligent at learning, and there aro several 
schools where they are well instructed. If one may 
judge by the demand for books, the rising generation 
promises to be quite literary. A lending library will 
soon be needed in that wild region. All the younger 
people can speak English—many of them fluently— 
and there are few of any age who do not understand 
it more or less. One does sometimes meet a pic- 
turesque-looking creature among the mountains who, 
in return for our English greeting, shakes her head 
and says something in her native tongue, not without 
a courteous smile, for that grace often adorns the 
wildest of the Irish. It is amusing to hear a number 
of the people chattering away amongst themselves; 
they are so much more demonstrative than when 
speaking the acquired language. Their accent in 
speaking English is soft and generally pleasing, 
more so than the ordinary Connaught brogue. There 
was one old woman who seemed very anxious to 
instruct me in Irish, but I fear I was rather a dull 
pupil. She had an idea of acquiring a little French 
in exchange, being already pretty well up in English ; 
but when I had repeated a tew sentences for her, she 
pronounced it a barbarous and unnatural tongue. 

The sobriety of the Achillians surprised me. 
During my stay I did not see more than two or 
three intoxicated persons. There are seven fiddlers 
in the island, and, wonderful to relate, they are all 
temperance men. For my own part, I would walk 
the roads of Achill at any hour of the night without 
fear, I have such confidence in the honesty, as well as 
in the sober, respectful behaviour of the people. 
The Achillians are not behind the Irish in general 
in their love of music and poetry. The spirit of 
romance still lingers amongst the children of the 
west. 

The faults of these islanders are such as might be 
expected from an impulsive people of almost un- 
mixed Celtic blood, who have only lately been 
brought under civilising influences. Of course it is 
difficult to train them to habits of order, foresight, 
and industry. With a little more ambition and 
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energetic effort to get on in the world, the Achillians 
might be passing rich, for as tenants most of them 
enjoy peculiar advantages. Even as it is there is 
not that squalid wretchedness which exists in some 
parts of the west. There is scarcely a girl who has 
not a few cows for her dowry. The parents make 
up the marriages, and the young people can get the 
courting done afterwards. They make a point of 
marrying the eldest daughter first, and if she is 
stubborn her fortune falls to the next sister. I 
remember one pretty young shepherdess who had 
just been made a bride after this unceremonious 
fashion, how she wept, and could not lift her eyes 
when we wished her joy. It is to be hoped that 
the ‘“‘ boy”? who had made her his own soon found 
opportunity to comfort her. 

The spinning and weaving of wool forms one of 
the occupations of the Achill women. There are a 
great many old people to be seen in the island. The 
Achillians are a long-lived race, and they wear well. 
There are numerous births, and the deaths are not 
more than six per thousand in the year, This 
mountainous clime develops the figure finely. I 
have never seen so many tall men elsewhere. ‘The 
ancient race of giants still has a remnant in the 
west.”” I came to think six feet quite an ordinary 
height. 

Achill is not yet properly known as a suitable 
resort for delicate persons. The sea air is of the 
purest kind, and the wind, though often high, is 
generally mild, very different from the keen east 
winds around Dublin and many other seaports. The 
winter is not severe; it is warmer than in any other 
part of Ireland. Consumption is almost unknown in 
the island. It is moist, without having the relaxing 
quality of such places as Torquay. The weather is 
apt to be showery, but it is seldom wet. Although 
I found Achill rain charmed against giving cold, I 
would not go surety for it in all cases, so lady 
tourists should not forget to bring stout boots 
especially, as much of the soilis boggy. Except in 
the depth of winter there are few places too soft for 
walking. The roads are composed of a sandy kind 
of earth which dries up quickly, and which, even in 
the worst weather, never gets into a slushy state. 

About half of Achill, as I have said, comprising 
the eastern and southern parts, is the property of a 
resident landlord. Much has been done here in 
reclaiming bogs, improving villages, and planting 
trees. Twenty years ago, hardly a shrub raised its 
head above the heather through all this mountain 
isle. Twenty years more and a forest will skirt its 
eastern coast. Plantations in various stages of 
growth refresh the eye. The elm, beech, ash, birch, 
and others, are here, and the tender green of the 
larch shows well beside the dark fir; but the most 
frequent are those of the Pinus Maritimus species, 
being best suited to the soil. Some persons living 
in similar regions give up planting in despair, be- 
lieving trees an impossible luxury, Sut if they would 
try this kind they might have more success. These 
mountains, that look so impervious to cultivation, 
might be clothed with pines almost to their tops, but 
it would be at great expense. Nature has made 


Achill a flowery isle, but art has done something too. 
There are gardens in the wilderness, few as yet, it is 
true; but some of the fairest roses I have ever gathered 
were there, and nowhere have I seen such magnificent 
masses of rhododendrons, their rich violet contrasting 
well with those broom-trees which look so like 








laburnum, and with the deoper gold of the furze. 
In autumn I have seen fuchsias in such profusion 
that their crimsom lustre was perceived from a great 
height. The birds appreciate these bowers. Who 
ever heard a mellower note from the blackbird? 
and the lark, the cuckoo, and most of our other 
song-birds may be heard. The thrush is a native 
of Achill, and robins are very numerous. The 
blackbird winters there, but does not sing till 
spring. 

The views from the eastern hills of Achill are of a 
—— character than those from any other side. 

ooking to the right, we see the Sound lying blue 
and serene like a lake, with perhaps the white sail of 
a fishing-boat in the distance, and there is the tall 
steep mountain of Puhlranny rising just beyond, 
streaked with light and shadow. The Ballgerry 
range, stretching faraway in purple dreaminess, forms 
a contrast to the green sides of this nearer hill, on 
the other side of which are the bold, stern-looking 
heights of the peninsula of Currawn, whose dark 
grey rocks enclose lovely lakes. This amphitheatre 
of mainland mountains is taken up on the left by the 
cone-like peaks of Achill, with Slievemore towering 
gloriously in the midst; so that one stands within a 
circle of those 


‘* Mountains that like giants stand 
To sentinel enchanted land.” 


There is a fine lake here, which may be seen from 
the road. It is girdled with hills, and a private walk 
has been made nearly all round at much trouble and 
expense. The kingfisher has his nest amidst the 
rushes on its margin, and if the water be animated 
one may watch the fish rising. 

A sportsman would grow eloquent about the 
shooting and fishing parties in Achill. Both fresh 
and salt water afford excellent scope for the latter. 
The principal fishes are salmon trout, cod, whiting, 
and mackerel ; and among shell-fish—oysters, cockles, 
and lobsters. The oyster-beds are particularly valu- 
able. A seal is caught occasionally. I have seen 
one rising above the water in the Sound; I have also 
seen a turtle ; it was brought in alive, but scon died. 
Many parts of the coast are quite slippery with star- 
fish. 

There is plenty of game on the moors: partridges, 
grouse, pheasants, woodcocks, wild ducks, and others, 
besides abundance of hares and rabbits. The natives 
consider it unlucky to shoot an owl. I knew a gen- 
tleman who shot one by accident, and nothing but 
good fortune has come to him since. 

The principal crops in Achill are oats, rye, pota- 
toes, sania and turnips. Wheat has been tried, 
but did not do well. At Kildownet, in the south, 
there is plenty of excellent grass, as the flourishing- 
looking cattle testify. Hundreds of lambs are reared 
every spring on the slopes of Caracara, but the best 
sheep in Achill are fed on the sheltered pastures of 
Keem. With proper cultivation all the choicer vege- 
tables and the usual garden fruits can be produced 
in Achill. 

The mineral productions of Achill are well worthy 
of notice. There is a hill at Keem where large 
amethysts have been found, and very pretty stones 
may be picked up in other parts of the island also. 
The people call them diamonds, and when polished 
they make handsome brooches and pins. Even on 
the roads I have taken up pieces of violet-coloured 
erystal rock worth preserving. 
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ACHILL 


No visitor should leave Achill without seeing the 
cliffs of Dooega and Menaan. The way lies to the 
left of the main road. The hills are high and 
heathery, but there are sheep feeding on them in 
some places. Approaching the shore the road be- 
comes stony and uneven. There is a boat-house 
here, and a detachment of the Bull’s Mouth coast- 
guard station just faces the sea. We often visited 
the sailors’ wives, whose dwellings were a pattern of 
neatness. On going round a point of the land you 
get one of the finest sea views in Achill. But the 
cliffs are the glory of Dooega. I had expected much, 
and I was more than satisfied. Turning up behind 
the village, we proceeded on foot ; some people ride, 
for the ascent is gradual, and fatiguing only from its 
length, about two miles from the shore, I suppose. 
Our way wasall up green hills: there was no appear- 
ance of mist. The highest of the cliffs is about 1,000 
feet from the sea, and goes down almost like a wall. 
One of the coastguards who had come up with us 
dropped some stones over it, and they reached the 
water without finding any rolling-place on the rock, 
or even touching it. In one part there is a little 
platform called the ‘ladies’ drawing-room,” just over 
the edge of the cliff. 

The clifis of Dookinetta, at Keel, are also very 
remarkable. There is a fine strand here about two 
niles in length. The tide was coming in, and there 
was a tremendous noise of waves beside us as we 
drove along. We could see some hookers out far. 
The view of Dooega, Keem, Clare Island, and the 
Bills, was glorious. The heights which we were 
approaching did not look so high as one might have 
expected. The greatest is 600 feet from the sea; 
they are almost perpendicular, and their tops are 
very jagged. There is a supposed holy well at the 
base of one of them. We had now only a narrow 
strip of strand, for the tide was gaining fast on us. 
We wanted to get directly under the cliffs, so almost 
in the face of danger we drove on, the horses often 
up to their knees in the splashing waves. Our object 
was achieved, but only for a few moments could we 
venture to rest beneath the cliffs. 

Achill Head, with its three steep cliffs, formed the 
western land boundary of the sweeping mountain 
view in which Croghan and Slievemore seemed to 
contend for majesty. 

There is a pretty lake at Keel, not far from the 
coastguard station. The village is large, but not so 
good as some others in Achill. 

Tourists should try not to overlook Kildownet in 
visiting the more wonderful places of interest. The 
road to it winds round by one of the prettiest parts 
of the Sound, which here looks like a river. Ona 
showery day its changeful tints of green, blue, and 
purple, are about the loveliest I have ever seen in 
water. This is a populous district, and the white 
cabins extend far up the hills. It is the best farming 
place on the island. The village is the neatest I have 
seen there. There is a rude old graveyard which has 
been closed for some years; it is on a grassy mound 
overhanging the sea. A little farther on are the re- 
mains of an ancient castle, high, narrow, and massive, 
with arrow slits in the walls. This was one of the 
fortresses of Grace O’Malley, the ancient ruler of the 
region. The coastguard station at Derby Point is a 
conspicuous object. It is a pretty range of houses, 
and occupies an elevated situation. The irregular 


hillside path which leads to the Blind Sound is a 
nice ramble. 


This name is given to a part of the sea 
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which rushes with a roar that is heard afar off into 
a narrow inlet or gorge between precipitous cliffs. 
On the way to it there is one object of melancholy 
interest. It is a hillside scattered over with stones, 
the remains of a populous village whose inhabitants 
all perished in the famine of ’48. An elevated pro- 
spect may be obtained by ascending the mountain 
behind the castle ; but any pleasure party desirous of 
a model spot for a picnic, should row over to the little 
island of Achillbeg and climb its green hills. The 
view is magnificent. Standing in its massive loneli. 
ness in the midst of the ocean, Clare Island formed a 
prominent feature of the scene. On a clear day 
Croagh Patrick takes a proud place amongst the 
lords of the landscape. The Connemara mountains 
also are visible, and one may count the Twelve Pins 
quite plainly. 

A few days after my arrival at Achill I was at a 
pleasure party at Keem. From the Sound it is a 
drive of about ten miles right through the island. 
This gave me an opportunity of seeing the interior 
of the country. It showed me how completely 
Achill is a land of mountains—small and great. The 
larger part of both hill and dale is brown moorland 
and bog. I believe most of this soil could be ren- 
dered productive. However, the fat rosy children 
that one sees at the cabin doors bear no marks of 
starvation. 

There is a police-barrack at Cashel, and a little 
farther on we find a monastery, with two schools in 
connection with it. ‘These occupy the long, low, 
neat-looking buildings which we see. There is some 
ground about them cultivated by the monks, who 
seem to be quiet, primitive sort of men. There 
were two spots by the roadside pointed out to me as 
the graves of a man and woman who had died of the 
famine. Slievemore is a prominent object all the 
way. On the ridge between it and Slieve Croghan 
there is an old watch-tower, which was built in the 
time of the French war. The coastguard station 
at a place named the Bull’s Mouth is visible. This 
is a narrow passage running between Achill and the 
little island of Innisheagle. The road down to it is 
very trying to vehicles. 

Not far from shore there are two large rocks 
called the Bills, which rise in the form of a pyramid. 
Innisturk, with its lighthouse, Innishoffin, and other 
isles, may be seen on a favourable day. There are 
curious ag ere connected with these western 
regions. Ghosts have a fancy for taking the form of 
eagles here. Two rocks named the Boughal and 
the Colleen, supposed to have fallen from heaven, 
are said to be haunted by the spirits of Adam and 
Eve in that shape. Some legends tell of enchanted 
islands, invisible to mortal sight except when some 
happy fisherman catches a glimpse of them through 
the evening mists, hears the songs of fairy birds, and 
smells delicious fragrance, while the sea all around 
is strewn with the leaves of flowers and fruit trees ; 
for, unlike the rocky isles which we are permitted to 
see, these are perfect gardens of paradise, so well 
does the soil prosper under the superior cultivation 
of the ‘‘ good people.” 

The village of Keem is finely situated at the foot 
of Slieve Croghan. This is the second loftiest 
mountain in Achill, and is very remarkable in shape. 
The summit, instead of being peaked like that of 
Slievemore, is square-looking, and has been compared 
to a tower set upon a hill. There is a tremendous 
precipice overhanging the Atlantic, and behind that 
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a great chasm in the mountain. No agile tourist 
should neglect to ascend Croghan. There is a lovely 
golden strand at Keem, where the sea ripples in 
with a s0ftness not seen elsewhere on this coast. 

Most of our day was spent in a singularly wild 
spot not far from Achill Head. The scene impressed 
me as awfully solitary beyond any nearer the main- 
land. It was nature in her very roughest garb. It 
seemed strange to see a gay party wandering about 
in places where one would expect to meet none but 
some stern anchorite. It was well enough to come 
here for a summer’s day, but I would rather have 
the other end of the island to dwell in. This is too 
much cut off from the haunts of men. I could 
fancy how fearfully desolate it must be on a winter’s 
evening with that sea moaning, and no shelter from 
the sweeping wind. 





THE WORKING CLASSES ABROAD. 


XII.—PERSIA. 


N view of the recent visit of the Shah, and the 

remarkable concessions made to Baron Reuter, 

we may be allowed to turn another pese of the con- 

sular reports, and pass at one bound in this series of 
papers from Spain to Persia. 

Mr, Jenner, writing from Teheran at an earlier 
date, before the vast schemes of Baron Reuter had 
been unfolded, expresses a positive opinion to the 
effect that no immigration composed of working men 
seeking employment as individuals in Persia, would 
lead to anything but disappointment and ruin—the 
wages paid to workmen being so low (about a guinea 
a month), and the style of living so poor. There is, 
however, he states, one way in which emigration to 
Persia might be made possible. Self-sufficing colo- 
nies, composed of from 500 to 1,000 or more members 
of both sexes, might thrive, either by working some 
of the numerous mines scattered all over the land, or 
by manufacturing cotton stuffs similar to those which 
the Persians now import from England, or silk stuffs 
for use and exportation; for both of which manu- 
factures the raw material could be procured in abun- 
dance, and at cheap rates, on the spot. Colonies 
engaged in the above or other pursuits, and so con- 
stituted as to be enabled to till their own land, make 
their own roads, and provide in every respect for 
their own wants, would, in the opinion of many per- 
sons qualified to judge, be likely to meet with success. 
But before such a colony can be established, it will 
be necessary to overcome many prejudices on the part 
of the rulers of the country, which prejudices are at 
present very deeply rooted. 

The condition of the native workmen at Teheran 
seems to be in a manner bordering on beggary; yet 
it is by no means one of great physical misery, owing 
mainly to the universal prevalence of alms-giving, 
and the lax notions of morality that prevail. If a 
man cannot earn his livelihood he begs it or steals 
it, as may seem most expedient, without any parti- 
cular blame attaching to either of those proceedings. 
Should he be caught stealing, and be brought to 
punishment—both highly problematical cases—he 
may lose a hand or foot; but being in that case dis- 
qualified for work, he can beg with the certainty of 
success. 

The Persians excel in the manufacture of shawls 
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and carpets, in which they combine an artistic sense 





of the harmony of colours with a wonderful perfec- 
tion of finish, They work well also in gold and 
silver, and in enamel and other ornamental materials ; 
but the work of the ordinary craftsman is rough and 
unfinished. The profession held most in honour 
seems to be that of penmanship, in which they are 
known to take incredible pains. There are but few 
Persians of position who have not acquired a certain 
reputation for skill in this art, and even prime 
ministers and sovereigns have owed their chief cele- 
brity to the possession of a talent which is of the 
smallest practical value. If the years of constant 
study and patient application wasted upon this thank. 
less pursuit were bestowed upon any other art or 
science, or even on some useful handicraft, Persia 
might ere this have held a high rank among civilised 
nations. 

The reports from the other consular districts in 
Persia tend to confirm what is stated above. Mr. 
Herbert, writing from Bagdad, dissuades English 
artisans from going thither independently in search 
of work. But he adds: ‘‘The country offers the 
most promising openings for capitalists, both agri- 
cultural and commercial; and should it be possible 
to attract to it the attention of such, their ser- 
vice would afford occasions for the employment of 
Englishmen as superintendents, engineers, overseers, 
and skilled workmen, and probably, in the course of 
time, for that of subordinate workmen and labourers”’ 
—and on this representation he desires to lay pecu- 
liar stress. 





NATURAL HISTORY ANECDOTES. 
‘¢BoxER’’ OF THE 11TH HUSSARS. 


Wwe I joined the 11th Hussars,” said an old 
and much-esteemed comrade of mine, “I 
underwent the usual course of drill in England just 
as the Crimean War commenced, and being too late to 
go out with the regiment, I with several others formed 
a party for the first draft from the depdt to the seat of 
war. Onour journey to the port of embarkation, a 
rough, long-coated, half-starved dog, encouraged by 
the kindly notice of the soldiers, joined our party at 
once, and accompanied us to the battle-field ; but, un- 
like his soldier friends, he was free to choose his own 
regiment; they had chosen theirs when in England, 
and were dispatched accordingly. Our unceremonious 
volunteer, knowing his own merits, considered him- 
self worthy perhaps of a royal corps, so joined Prince 
Albert’s Own Hussars. boxe was soon in high 
fayour with all his military companions; he was 4 
noble-hearted fellow, and wherever danger appeared 
and the 11th Hussars were required, Boxer was sure 
to be found at his post among them, though he never 
could be trained to keep in the ranks. His great 
delight was to be with a private in the barrack- 
rooms or in the tents; he felt at home there. In the 
battle-field he took up his post in front of the regi- 
ment; when the troops walked Boxer walked, when 
they galloped Boxer galloped too; and even in the 
sad charge of Balaclava, Boxer never quitted his 
post, but sped on in that charge which proved s0 
fatal to many of his friends; but he came through it 
all without harm.” 
So far, my friend. Iwas in the regiment seme time 
before I saw anything of this noble dog, though I 
constantly heard of his wonderful sagacity. When 
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the regiment returned home, Boxer had no post of 
danger to fill, but he, being, as I suspect, a dog of 
a very active mind, now took up his abode in the 
guard-room, a place that was most alive night and 
day, men always being under arms, the noise and 
bustle of which was to him evidently pleasing. On 
parade, too, Boxer was sure to be daily found. The 
first place where this fine dog was brought especially 
under my notice was at Nottingham. The troops 
were parading for divine service one Sunday morn- 
ing about the middle of September, 1859, when 
Boxer made his appearance dressed up in a very nice 
regimental shabrague, made on purpose to fit him; 
with his two Crimean medals and clasps of honour 
he looked like an aged battle-stained warrior. Our 
church was some distance from the barracks through 
the town. Had a crier gone forth to proclaim the 
news that a mighty warrior bearing the laurels he 
had lately won in the battle-field was about to march 
through those fine old streets, more people could not 
have crowded into them than did to see our hero 
Boxer march to church at the head of his regiment. 
But, alas! for poor Boxer, he could not leave Notting- 
ham as he had entered it; his two fine medals were 
stolen from him ! 

On one occasion I had a very heavy day on the 
Curragh camp, and my turn for guard was on the 
same night. I was posted on a forage post, to take 
charge of hay, straw, etc. I was lost in meditation, 
when I was startled by the appearance of Boxer, who 
when he found I was awake and had received the 
customary pat, went on to the next sentry. I had 
barely time to collect my dreamy thoughts before the 
officer in charge made his appearance round one of 
the hay-stacks. I must add that Boxer, as a rule, 
never barked unless he found the sentinel sleeping. 
I knew a man in Manchester, in 1860, who not only 
went to sleep while on guard, but had the night- 
mare. He was perfectly ‘sensible to the fact that he 
had it, that he was sleeping at his post, that the 
Serjeant-Major Hurst (since dead) was coming 
towards him; he felt all the disgrace of his position, 
he knew that a court-martial must be the result. 
Boxer came and stood before him, but not receiving 
the customary pat or kind word, he- gave a slight 
bark and rubbed against his legs; instantly the man 
awoke, only just in time to give the challenge. 

The farrier-major took an especial interest in this 
dog; so great that the dog was considered to be 
his property. We left for Dublin, and there the 
farrier-major was taken ill. He gradually got 
worse, till all hope of his recovery was at an end. 
Boxer had been noticed going about the barracks in 
avery desponding state for some days; one night he 
was heard to make a horrid row near the hospital. 
No further notice was taken, but the next morning 
we heard of the farrier-major’s death. This news 
had only just been spread when we heard that poor 
Boxer had survived his master’s death but a few 
hours. He was found dead the same morning in 
one of the infirmary stables. 


THE LION AND THE SHARK, 


It is now many years since a Captain Parker com- 
manded a brig named the Sarah, and sailed from 
London for the coast of Africa with a general cargo 
to barter for produce. In one of his business 


transactions, amongst other commodities, he got a 
young cub lion, and resolved to bring it home to 
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London. Bob Jones, the cabin-boy, took charge of 
it, and there not being a dog on board, put it into 
the dog-kennel, and by his kindness to it, and his 
feeding it regularly, they became great friends. 

The cub grew very fast, and Bob would play with 
it every chance he had, and even neglected his duty 
to gambol with his favourite. Still the captain would 
not see this, for he was as fond of the cub as the boy 
was, though he dared not make so free with it. 

A great number of people used to go to the dock 
to see this creature, as it became so fond of the boy, 
and would play and roll about the deck with him on 
a fine day, to the great amusement of the lookers-on ; 
in fact, they were more like two lion whelps, tumbling 
over each other and wrestling, than anything else ; 
but no one except Bob dared touch the cub. 

Then the Sayah was chartered, at so much per 
month, to go to Akyab to load rice, and was about 
eighteen months on the voyage round. When the 
vessel returned to London the lion had grown to be 
as large as a Newfoundland dog, and all the time 
the boy Jones had been his comrade and attendant, 
and could still take the same liberties with it, but no 
one else dared to do so, not even the captain, though 
he was very kind to it, and he would not allow any 
of the sailors to be otherwise. Once, half in jest, one 
of the men offered to take a rope’s end to the cub, 
but its fury was so great that the jest was never 
repeated, and the same man was not safe on the deck 
afterwards. On the whole, however, all the sailors 
were fond of the creature, and would have liked to 
play with it, but none were permitted, or indeed safe 
to do so, except his first friend Bob Jones. With 
him the whelp was always docile. 

A singular circumstance occurred on the homeward 
oer. Three days after passing the Cape of Good 

ope the Sarah fell in with a number of sharks. 
It was a fine, calm day, and all on board set to work 
to try and catch one of these monsters. The officers 
tried to shoot one, and the sailors to harpoon one, 
but all in vain. At last the sailors got a long rope, 
in which they tied a sliding loop or noose, and with 
great difficulty they managed to throw this over the 
head of a shark which approached the vessel nearer 
than the rest; then they drew the rope tightly, and 
with immense exertion the monster was got on board, 
after about six hours’ labour. Once on the deck, the 
shark made such use of its tail that no one could 
venture to go near it. Presently the young lion, 
seeing a stranger on deck cutting such queer capers, 
seemed curious to have a nearer look at him, but his 
enterprise cost him dear, for the shark managed to 
get one of the lion’s fore paws in its mouth. He 
then became almost mad with rage and pain, for his 
foot could not be extracted until the upper and lower 
jaws of the monstrous shark were forced apart, while 
the roars of the lion were awfully hideous to hear. 

A new office now devolved upon Bob Jones, for he 

alone could venture to go near the wounded whelp. 
He washed its injured paw and carefully bound it 
up, while the poor animal lay still and permitted 
him to do as he liked with it, and even seemed to be 
grateful for his attentions. These were constantly 
performed, and the noble animal evinced greater 
fondness than ever for his attendant, but the vessel 
nearly reached England before the lion’s foot was 
quite well. 

Captain Parker was afraid to take tho lion to sea 
again, although all on board, and especially Bob 
Jones, were sorry to part with it, but the risk was 
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too great, so he sold his singular passenger to an 
American captain for £15. hat became of it after- 
wards we never knew. 


FIRST PORPOISE IN THE BRIGHTON AQUARIUM. 


A pair of porpoises are among the attractions of 
the Brighton Aquarium. Mr. Lee thus described 
the first, before it had a companion:—__.. 

‘‘The porpoise at its arrival was 4ft. 6in. long. 
The tank in which it is placed is above 102ft. in 
length. I regret to say it was necessary to place an 
attendant on guard before the tank, to prevent people 
amusing themselves by frightening the poor thing by 
shaking parasols and sticks at it as it passed them. 
It ate 60 live poutings and smelts the first day, but as 
it will now take dead fish, there will be less difficulty 
in providing food for it. Of this it has given to it 
4lbs. a day, at four meals, as a first experiment of 
its necessities. If this is insufficient, it can help 
itself from a shoal of smelts and other small fish 
which have been put in the tank with it. When it 
catches a fish it seizes it by the middle of the body, 
so that the head and tail project on each side of its 
mouth, holds it there for a second, as if pressing its 
teeth into it to partially divide it into pieces and 
make it flexible, and then swallows it at a gulp, 
apparently without any effort to turn it lengthwise 
and bolt it head foremost. The pretty creature has 
a nice, good-natured face, in which I fancy I can often 
read an expression of pleasure and animation, and is 
as full of fun and frolic as a Newfoundland pup, 
galloping along something like a dog after a stick 
thrown by its master, and tossing up its tail with a 
romping kick, as a skittish colt throws up its heels 
in play. It will be as docile as a seal; for the por- 
poise is a very intelligent animal. It has a large 
brain and acute sensibility.” 


Varieties, 





Persian Laws.—While the Shah was ‘‘ eating salt” with us, 
it would have been contrary to the rules of hospitality to say 
anything unpleasant, but we must not forget the terrible 
oppression in that country towards all who dissent from the 
Mohammedan faith. From the Address presented at Bucking- 
ham Palace on behalf of the Parsee community, it appears that 
the civil and religious disabilities are as great as the Irish Roman 
Catholics were subject to in the old times of intolerance. Among 
the different exactions to which the Parsee is liable is a heavy 
impost demanded from him on his return from a foreign coun- 
try. Besides this, he is the victim of the heavy and oppressive 
poll tax, which, instead of dying out with the decrease of the 
population, increases in inverse proportion. If he buys landed 

roperty he is mulcted in a fine of twenty per cent. on its value. 
hen a Parsee dies, any member of his family, however distant, 
who becomes a convert to Mohammedanism, takes precedence of 
all other claimants for the property of the deceased.. If a Mo- 
hammedan kills a Parsee he is only fined eight toomans, or four 
pounds ; but if a Parsee kills or wounds a Mohammedan, he is 
not only cut to pieces himself, but his wife and family are put 
to the sword, and sometimes, by a remarkable process of justice, 
Parsees 
“Geust not dress well, or ride on a horse or donkey. Should one 
bémounted in defiance of regulations, and meet a Mohammedan, 
the Parsee and Mohammedan forthwith change places. Moreover, 
the Parsee must not trade in any articles of domestic use, lest 
his touch should defile them. An active system of propagandism 
and kidnapping of children is in force and the consequence, as 
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may well be imagined, has been the gradual dying out of the 


Parsee population. A hundred years ago there were 30,000 
families well to do in worldly circumstances. Now there are 
only about 6,000 souls, ground to the earth by exactions and 
persecutions. No wonder that a knot of sturdy republicans, at 
the moment that all England seemed to be falling down before 
the ‘‘king of kings,” passed the following resolution :—‘‘ That 
the Keighly Republican Club, believing the Shah of Persia to 
be the most despotic ruler in existence, and the representative 
of all that degrades humanity, considers the reception accorded 
to him by the English Government to be devoid ‘of all sensi- 
bility, and hereby expresses its disapproval ofthe same, and 
also its condemnation of such heathenish exhibitions in a pre- 
tended civilised country.” The Shah is an enlightened ruler 
compared with most of his predecessors, and has on various 
occasions listened to appeals for toleration, notably in behalf of 
the Nestorian Christians. Let us mips that his visit to Europe 
will inaugurate a new era in Persian legislation and policy. 


Lorp LAWRENCE ON INDIAN Missions. — Those who are 
disappointed at the results of missionary labours in this 
country, must bear in mind that the Hindoos, who form the 
bulk of the population, have shown such tenacity to their faith 
that eight centuries of Mohammedan rule had left the masses as 
strongly wedded as ever to their system of caste, and to their 
religious belief and rites. In almost all other countries the 
Mohammedans had succeeded in proselyting the people whom 
they had subjugated, but in India they found a religious system 
which had so moulded every thought, and habit, and custom of 
the — that the sword of persecution wielded by some of 
the Delhi emperors, and the temporal advantages offered by 
others, had no effeet except upon an insignificant number of the 
Hindoos. Bearing in mind that general missionary effort in 
India dates from 1813, and that even now missionaries are 
sent forth in such inadequate numbers that, with few ex- 
ceptions, only the large towns and centres have been occupied, 
some of them with a single missionary, it was scarcely to 
be expected that in the course of sixty years the idols of India 
would be utterly abolished; the wonder rather is that already 
there are so many unmistakable indications that Hindooism is 
fast losing its hold upon the affections of the people. It is very 
difficult to estimate the effects of moral, and still less of spiritual 
work. Those of material operations are palpable to even super- 
ficial observation. Not so in the other case. One must look 
deeply, one must understand the people subject to such in- 
fluences before it is possible to estimate the effects which have 
been produced on their minds and characters. The number of 
actual converts to Christianity in India, including Burmah and 
Ceylon, is not insignificant. By the latest returns, which are 
trustworthy, their numbers do not fall much short of 300,000. 
But these numbers do not by any means give an adequate esti- 
mate of the results of missionary labour. There are thousands 
of persons svattered over India, who, from the knowledge which 
they have acquired, either directly or indirectly, from the dis- 
semination of Christian truth, of Christian principles, have lost 
all belief in Hindooism and Mohammedanism, and are in their 
conduct influenced by higher motives, who yet fear to make an 
open profession of the change in them, lest they should be 
looked on as outcasts and lepers by their own people. Such 
social circumstances must go on influencing converts until the 
time comes when their numbers are sufficiently large to enable 
them to stand forth and show their faith without ruin to their 
position in life. 


Our For A Houmay.—One of our young citizens who went 
recently to a farm in the country to seek ‘‘ health instead of dis- 
sipation,” returned the other day a little out of sorts, He had 
blistered his hands hoeing corn, torn the seat out of a pair of 
twenty-dollar pants at a picnic, one eye was blackened from at- 
tempting to draw water from an old oaken bucket and a crank, 
his forehand was frescoed with mosquito bites, a stone bruise 
gave him the Alexandra limp, he was freckled like the leopard, 
and had been sunstruck four times. With these exceptions he 
had experienced an elegant time.—Cleveland (Ohio) Leader. 


UNPREMEDITATED PREACHING.—Bishop Daly always advised 
the young men that he ordained to write their sermons, that 
they might know what they were going to say ; and told them 
an anecdote of a young extempore preacher who once boasted to 
him that when he was going into the pulpit he never knew 4 
word he was going to say, to which the Bishop answered, 
‘*Well, my good friend, that accounts for what some of your 
congregation tell me, that when you come out of the pulpit they 
don’t know a word you've been saying.” —Personal Recollections 
of Dr. Dalu, Bishop of-Cashel. . 
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moniously pleasant in text and illustration."—Mr. Ruskin. } “It seems even better than the last.” —Mr. Ruskin. 


Imperial 8vo. 8s. handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges. as 


ITALIAN PICTURES, es 


Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By the Author of “Swiss Pictures,” etc. Profusely Illustrated, 
“The more we tnrn over the pages of this book the more we like it. Italy is the theme of a great deal of fine vis < | and fine painting, 


ry 


but the plain descriptions and accurate drawings here really tell us more about jt than a library of inspired poems, a gallery of ideal 
paintings,” —Tines. 


Imperial 8vo. 88. handsomely bound. aim g. 


SWISS PICTURES, 
Drawn with Pen and Pencil, By the Author of “ Spanish Pictures.” With numerous Illustrations by EB. Whymper and others. 


“Its numerous wood engravings are all of great excellence; charming as pictures and admirable as examples of art.”+-Art Journal. ; 
“In this third edition there are so many additionsand improvements, that this very beautiful volume is still more attfactive and beautiful 


than before.‘ —Stundurd, 


a 


Imperial 8vo. 88. handsomely bound. 


SPANISH PICTURES, * 
Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By the Author of ‘‘ Swiss Pictures.’ With Illustrations by Gustave Dore and other eminent Artists. 


“The letterpress is pleasant reading, and many of the sketches are of the hizhest excellence.”"—Times, 


LA 


a 


“A volume th»t does credit to the writer and to the artists employed. ’—Pull Mall Gazette. : * 
“A most exquisite book. 1t abounds with illustrations of the most striking scenes, buildings, and social manners of the Peninsula; and 
realises in a series uf brilliant and attractive pictures the romance, puetry, beauty, and inexpressible charms of the land,”—Dutly News. 





TOURIST PAPERS. 


“The LEISURE Hour has always been remarkable for its excellent sketches of travel in foreign lands.”— Scotsman, 
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A large number of valuable Miscellaneous Tourist Papers, relating to England, Scotland, and other Countries, will be found in the Volumes of the 
LEISURE HOUR. 


1. A WALK IN SOUTH DEVON. By the Rev. HARRY Jones, M.A. ; 8 THE IDLER ON THE RHINE. 1n the. Volume -foris6s. : 
In Part 211, price 6d. 9, A PEEP AT THE TYROL. In Numbers 817—820, price 4d. 
2.4 MIDLAND R: B cham, Wi . : : 
SAND TAUR:, Girmingham, Black Country, Worcester, | 49 4 sUMMER TOUR IN NORTHERN EUROPE. In Nunes 
8. PEN AND PENCIL SKETCHES AMONG THE OUTER 777—780, price 4d. 4 
HEBRIDES In the Volume for 1366, * 11. ON THE NILE. In Pavts 182—187, price 6d, each. te 
4. TW MONTHS IN SPAIN> By.tlieeAuthor of “A Mérchant’s 206- ; 
Holiday.” In Parts 197—199, price.cal Bach. ae 12, FROM N UBIA DOWN THE NILE. Parts 211, 6d. cach 
6. A LADY'S JOURNEY THROUGH SPALN. In Parts 201-203, | 13. TWO MONTHS IN PALESTINE. 
price 6d. each. > ‘ In Parts 211—214, 6d, each. 


6& THE REGULAR SWISS ROUND. In-the Volume for 1863. (Specially adapted for Anglo-Indians returning by the Overland Route) 
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7% ANOTHER SWISS ROUND. In the Volume for 1864. 
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RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, PATERNOSTER ROW, AND 164, PICCADILLY. 
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Laura Loft: A Story of 
Woman's Rights. By Mrs. 


PROSSER. 
561, 577, 593, 609 
The Election of a Pope :. . 564 
My First Writ . . . . . 568 
“Sub Tegmine Fagi” . . 56 
Lady Dacr8 .*. . . i «570 
The Working Classes 
Abroad: 
XU, XIV. Italy, . 573, 599 
The Failures of Charity . 580 
he People of the Pyrenees 583 
The Knight’s Tour .-. . 587 


Natural History Anec- 
See eee ee 


Saturn near ) 


ull D 9.9 P.M. 
& sets 6.29 P.M. 


Ik, after §$ rm. ros.|12)'F | Aquila S. 8 p.m. 
Twil. ends 8.39 P.m.|13] S|) last Qu. 3.40 P.M. 


13 Sun. arr. TRIn.|15 
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Eeisure Hours in Ireland. 
By the Eprror,, 


xX.—The Martins of Galway 603 


A Submerged Forest near 
London + 612 


William Cullen Bryant . 613 


The Telegraph in the De- 
~ MEG we ew oc ee OB 


Dr, Alexander W. William- 
son, PRS... 1. « OM 


Poetry. cc cee 0 ee oi 
Varieties . 575, 592, 608, 624 
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9| 1) #3 rises 5.27 A.M. “)£7]W] # rises 5.40 A.M. 
.|¥0}W| Venus br. morn. star |18]T | Mars sets 8.41 P.M, 
1t/T | Daybreak 3.30 a.m. |r9| F/ Saturn in S. 8 p.m. 
20] S|) grtst. dist. from @ 
21) $) 15S.a¥r.Trin. New) 

14 rd 14 Sun. arr. TRIN. |22/M| @ enters Libra 

erc.& Jup. in conj.-|23| T | Aquarius‘S. ro P.M. 


16) T | & sets 6.11 P.M. 24|W| ® sets 5.52 P.M. 


25|'T| @ rises 5.53 A.m. 
26| F| Venus near Regulus 
27|S | Clock aft, & om. 6s. 
28} S| 16 Sun. art, Trin. 
29]M| Mich. Day. )1 Qu. 
30] T | & sets 5.39 P.M. 
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THR RIGHT OF TRANSLATION I8 RESERVED. 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


To Correspondents and Contribitors—All manuscripts must have the name and addread of the sendér cleatly written 
thereon, and in any accompanying letter the title of the MS. must be given. No notice can be taken of,andtiymious communi- 
cations. Writers are recommended to Keep copiés of their MSS. ; miscellaneous contributions being sent in 00 great numbers 
to be always acknowledgéd or returned. 5 

Payment and Copyright.—Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication. The receipt conyeys the copy 
right of rage yin to the Trustees of the Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their discretion, to publish such works 
separately. Republicatién by authors on their own account must be the subject of special arrangement. , 

Advertisements,—Complaints having been made of the insertion of advertising bills in the ‘‘ Leisure Hour,” the public are 
informed that all such bills have been inserted without authority. No advertisements are receivéd for the Society’s periodicals. 

Portfolios and Cases fot Numbers and Volumes.—For the preservation of the weekly fumbers; portfolios, provided 
with 52 cords, are suppliéd at 1s. 2d. each. Also patent boxes for holding a@ year’s parts or numbers, at 3s. 6d. each. Corn 
Cases, for binding the Volume at the end of the year, price is. 2d. cloth boards, 1s. 6d. cloth extra. a 

Withdrawal of Early Numiber$s,—The ‘Leisure Hour” can be obtained in Numbers or Volumes from 1867, but in 
Volumes only from 1856 to 1866 inclusive. The earlier Numbers are opt of print. 

Correspondénts requiring Single Parts or Numbers are requested to order, whenever practicable, through the 
local booksellers or newsagents. 








FOREIGN POSTAGE. 


The Monthly Parts of the ‘‘ Leisure Hour” can now be forwarded abroad only by Book Post. 
The following are the rates to some of the principal countries :— 











For the | Leisute Hour ; For the | Leisure Hour 
Name of Place, single | and Sunday ‘ Name of Place, single | aud Sunday 
Part. at Home Part. at Home 
together. together. 
Africa, West Coastof . : « » «+ « « Gdad| Ma Tialy (vid Belgium). :; ¢.. . 2... 4 104 1s. 3d. 
Australia (via Southampton & Suez) . 8d. 1s. Japan (vid Southampton or United States) 8d. 1s. 
Austria (via Ostend or Calais) ji = 1s. Madagascar (French packet) ye oy 1s, 6d. 
Belgium (direct mail) . «© . : « ws 6d 9d. Madeira (direct packet) . . 2. » + « 6d. 9d. 
Beyrout (via Marseilles) . . . . . ; 8d. Is, Malta (vii Southampton). . . . ore 9d. 
Brazils (yia Southampton or Liverpool) . 6.a 9d.a Mexico (vid Southampton): . . . . . 60 Ida 
Buenos Ayres (vii Southampton) . . . 6da 9d.a Se ee 9d. 
Cairo (via Southampton) . . . . . . 64. 94. New Brunswick (vid Halifax). . . .-. 6d. 9d. 
Canada (Canadian packet) . . . . . 64 9d. Nemjonidlang@..... . is tres se,e 6d. od. 
Cape of Good Hope (vy diréct packet). . 6d. 9d. New Zealaid (via Southamptoi and Suez) 84d. 1s, 
Ceylon (vid Southampton). . . . . . 8d Is. Nova Scotia (vid Halifax) . . . . . . 6d. od. 
Constantinople (vid Marseilles) . . . + 8& Is, IV@ wl wl CT. 9d. 
Franceand Algeria; ... «+ « « & OO 9d. Spain (yiR-Frétics) . . «5 « . eo «8G. Is, 
Germany (vid Ostend or Calais). . . . 8d. Is, Suez (vid Southampton) . . ... . 64. 9d. 
Gibraltar (vid Southampton). . . . < 4d. 9d. Sweden (vidi France). . . . ° 6d. a 9d.a 
Ee & + 6 » 6 ene «  - Se Is, Switzerland (via. Belgium). , . . . . 64. 9d. 
Helland (vid France or Belgium) . . « 8d Is, Tasmania (via Southampton & Suez) . . 8d. Is, 
Hong Kong (vii Southamptony . . . . 8d. Is. Unueg Wt st 8 a bee 9d. 
India (vid Southampton). . . . . . 8d Is. West Indies (British) . . . . 1... 6d 9d. 








a sienifies additional to pay on délivery. 
The rates of postage to any part not miéntioned in this list can be ascertammed by application at a Post-office. Orders for 
the transmission abroad of the ‘Leigure Hour” direct from the Office, should be addressed to the Publisher, and 
accompanied by prepayment for both magazine and postage. The Home Postage of each Part is now THREE HALFPENCE. 














NEW AND POPULAR ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY VOLUMES FOR THE YOUNG. 
18mo. 18. etich, cloth; 18. 6d. extra cloth, gilt edges. 


New Volume:—THE TWO FRIENDS OF FORLEY. 


Bird Songs and Bird Pictures. With Natural History Notes, ) Deepdale End: its Joys and Sorrows. By the Author of 





and upwards of 100 Engravings. «The Cottage on the Shore.” 
Life on Desolate Islands; or, Real Robinson Crusoes. Fanny the Flower Girl. By the Author of “Soldier Fritz.” 
Grace Ogilvie: a Story of Indian Life. By an Inpian | Rambles and Adventures in the Wilds of the West. 
CHAPLAIN, The Bookstall Boy of Batherton. By the Author of “The Junior 
Led Astray. By the Author of “Stories and Pictures from Clerk.” H t 
Church History. Fireside Stories for Winter Evénings: 
Maggie’s Message. By the Author of “Soldier Fritz.’ Waiting for Sailing Orders. 
pong Beg A dcatagtintorceny A City Without Walls: Stanley Morden’s Conflicts and 
The Story of the Nile: Travels and Adventures in Nubia Victory. ee Tee 
and Abyssinia. ‘Wondersnear Home. Full of entertaining Natural History. 
Sunshine and Shadow in Kattern’s Life. a ee: W. Hovcuros; #4. #.1.8. 
Ralph larding’s Success. By the Author of “Life’s Battle Lost Fanny’s Bible Text. 
an yon.”’ 


Uncle Max, the Soldier of thé Cross. By Mrs. Grivstors. 


. 














FOR HARVEST FESTIVALS. mE pa 4 
HARVEST SONGS WrirTet MUSIC: 
FOR USE AT HARVEST HOMES AND THANKSGIVING SERVICES, 


On a Sheet, price One Penny; or 24 for Is. 4d. 
“Well fitted for the purpose specified.”"—Musical Standard: 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 66, PATERNOSTER ROW: 65, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD? AND 164, PrOcADILLY: 
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